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fired the people to the execution of an act, for 
which the historic page has no just parallel, and 

atriotism none more mighty; when the head of 
Charles rolled from the block in the full gaze of 
millions, late his dupes and vassals; think you 
that mind, expressed through the viewed tones of 
Cromwell, or sweeping like a rush of waves from 
Sydney and his intellectual co-laborers, had not 
as much to do with the advancement of that just 
consummation, as did the pikes that gleamed at 
Marston Moor and Naseby? What ronsed the 
lion hearts of England? Read the records of the 
Long Parliament, the songs of Milton, and the 
strong eloquence of the Round Head orators, and 
you have a key at once to the devotion which all 
displayed, during the struggles between the peo- 
ple and the king. 

What elevated Richelieu to the first post in 
France, and gained for Mazarin the confidence of 
Ann of Austria, and the more than confidence of 
Louis, well named the Great? was it their early 
rank? By no means, for the meanest noble in the 
realms of France was prouder born than either. 
Was it that all the elements around them were ig- 
norant? Notso; for at the Court of Versailles 
assembled men, great in what constitutes true 
greatness—the treasures of the mind! What 
Was it then? for never ambition attained a loftier 
height—never one man swayed, with more abso- 
lute will, the destinies of millions, than did these 
subject kings, these lordly cardinals! Mind, 
mind, it was, that raised them above all others, and 
in the ripening of their giant intellect, how much 
to wonder at appears! True, there was sometimes 
cruelty-mixed with their policy, but when was 
France so wisely prosperous as in the days of 
Richelieu and Mazarin? They climbed to power 
as the spider does the wall, by slow but certain 
movements; and when there, the very men who 
hated them, kings and proud nobles, yet feared 
them; the best eulogium of their mental great- 
ness. What was the crown of the puppet king 
to the tiara of these gifted churchmen? What 
was the sword, though in the hands of Europe’s 
bravest, to the pen that scored the page, which 
taught the law to nations? What the battles 
fought by the proud Count of Orleans, to the 
treaties planned and made by Mazarin? 

The curious observer will have noticed how 
surely the reward crowns the labors of persever- 
ing intellect, in almost every case; and how much 
more embalmed in the minds of men, the memo- 
ries of such, than either kings or conquerors. It 
was at one time noted,—it partly appears now,— 
that England drew from Ireland most of her in- 
tellectual resources. That brilliant galaxy of ge- 
nius which shone in the British councils during the 
minority of George the Fourth, an array of talent 
not known before or since, was chiefly from the 
Island towards which the English people enter- 
tained no small degree of supercilious scorn. Yet 
loudest in debate, keenest in the gladiatorial strife 
of wit, and loftiest when danger threatened, were 
Irishmen; and despite the prejudice of their haugh- 
ty neighbors, so potent was their power of sar- 
casm, so overwhelming the lashing tides with 
which they bore down opposition, that many a 
voice of pride was hushed in fear, and hearts that 
hated, joined with them in action. It was the 
powerful mind of Edmund Burke that gave him 
prominence in the stormy contests of that period. 
It was the persuasive eloquence of Canning that 
proved the lever of his lofty fortunes. The sting- 
ing wit of Sheridan made him the champion of 
the Prince of Wales. And to these I might add 
at least a score, who invaded the barriers of Eng- 
lish intellectual aristocracy, and levelled all be- 
fore them. Mind, more powerful than steel, pro- 
ved to them the lever of Archimides, and with it 
they went on conquering prejudices, removing ob- 
stacles, planting foundations, until fortune, every 
thing, was theirs, 











Such were the intellectual soldiers, such the 
guerdons awarded to the delver in the soil of mind, 
in the lands where pride of birth is the besetting 
sin, and the loftier aristocracy of genius too often 
pales before the grovelling aristocracy of wealth 
and power. Yet did the star of learning shine 
forth brilliantly, and take its place amid the plan- 
ets that govern the affairs of man. 

The result has been what might have been ex- 
pected—a long and general obedience to the laws 
of method. Grave questions between States are 
no longer settled by appeals to arms, but by the 
pen—not in the field made red with innucent blood, 


but at the council board, and by the friends of | 


peace. And now, the chains that bind a people 
in the links of concord, is the legislative compact 
between the raler and the ruled; and the question 
is not, who were his ancestors, and what his rights 
in lands, but will he ‘do the state good service,” 
and can he bear him well in the intellectual tour- 
ney? ‘The gorgeous superstructure of the ancient 
church; the monopoly of former learnicg; the pomp 
of heraldry and rank’s distinctions; all are doneaway 
with; and France and England call to their cabi- 
nets and councils men famed for their ability to 
speak and reason, to judge, direct, and advise,— 
in preference to noisy soldiers, insolent in their 
pride of arms; or haughty rabbles, arrogant in 
their pride of ancestry. 


And what is the reward of mental effort in the 
“land of the free heart’s only home?’’ Of the ca- 
pacities of our countrymen to shine, in the pursuits 
of science, and gather harvests in the fields of 
learning, noone who knows our origin will doubt. 
Springing from the sane stock with the bold ba- 
rons who framed the “Magna Charta;”’ a branch 
of the Anglo-Saxon family; children of the iron- 


sides that wrought out the moral emancipation of , 
old England; our sires, the countrymen of Syd-| 
ney, Burke, Grattan, Erskine, and Pitt; of New- 


ton, Locke, and Bacon;—so derived, weare in all, 
in moral organization and intellectual capacity, 
fully endowed with the pre-requisites to mental 
attainment and the scholar’s mead. If we have 


not used these gifts, but let them be zn fallow, as | 


it were, the fault is ours, as was the non-appropri- 
ation of the single talent in the hands of the 
scriptural servant; or, if attempted, they have met 
with no response, but have fallen to the ground as 
seeds in autumn, in consequence of neglect and 
non-appropriation on the part of those whose duty 
it should be to foster and encourage, the fault is 
one most grievous in its progress; for, as I have 
attempted to illustrate, a nation dead to the high 
claims of intellect, is like an Egyptian sepulchre, 
where all is beautiful without, yet rottenness and 
death within; a soul, slumbering in sensual chains, 
with glorious energies, but so asleep, that not even 
trumpet tones can wake it to make use of them. 


Gentlemen of the “Henry Literary Institute,” 
I feel no little pride in saying that neither of the 
categories expressed but now, hold good in re- 
gard to either the appreciation of mind by its vo- 
taries, or by the people, for whose interests the 
mental student labors. Although scarce the life 
of man has been scored along our national annals, 
and two embarrassing wars, together with a long 
series of virulent party conflicts, have engaged 
much of our general time; yet we are not without 
scores, yea, thousands of fair evidences that in the 
elements of literature and science, the young 
America is all that we could wish. 


Although tardily, yet frankly now, does the pa- 
rent land admit the intellectual equality of the 
child, and own that poetry and philosophy, fair 
science, and bold oratory, have found a genial 
home in the wilds of the young republic. And 
well isthe praise deserved; for, young as our 
country is in point of years, and necessary as have 
been the close pursuits of trade, to make us dura- 


'hle, and equal to our national compeers, yet can the 


American patriot point with truth to the many glo. 
rious names that speak his country no less re. 
nowned for her bold efforts in the cause of human 
freedom, than for her triumphs in philosophy, in 
science, and in arts. 

Probably, the annals of the world do not furnish 
an example where, in so brief a space of time, 
and combatting with so many difficulties, the 
same display of genius has manifested itself to 
the promotion of useful aims, as in the Republic 
of the United States. I say not this in the vain. 
glorious spirit of national egotism, for facts will 
amply bear me out in all that [have said. The 
revolutionary era seems to have been made for the 
worthies who moulded it into harmonious accord 
with the principles of equal rights and impartially 
executed law. Endorsing their declaration, will 
be found the names of men whose former fortunes 
were obscure, and talents unknown and unacknow- 
ledged; yet, as though the affixing their signatures 
to that sublime instru nent had torn up the pent 
fires of a long slumbering volcano, the dormant 
energies in the breasts of all were startled into ac- 
tion, and Mind, not to be mistaken Mind, stamped 
their after actions with the insignia of God-like 
genius. The shoemaker became a statesman, 
well skilled in the diplomacy of veteran wisdom; 
the yeoman left his plough to aid in the baptism of 
a nation, and showed himself well versed in what 
would make that nation great, and prosperous, 
and happy. Philosophy loomed out from the 
brow of youthful inexperience, while that majestic 
daring that guides the mind, and prompts the 
‘motives, of the truly great, appeared to be, by 

Providence, infused into the hearts of one and 
all of that proud band of ‘“Signers.”” 


From the bright chaplet of high patriotism, 
which girts the era to which I have alluded, no 
name can be more worthily, no actions more great- 
ly discoursed of, than he whose natal day you now 
commemorate. 


A nobler illustration of the sound results arising 
_ from associations such as yours, could in no other 
| way be rendered than that which you now offer. 
| But little ‘more than half a century has mingled 
| with the stream of time, since in his place as 
_member of the Virginia House of Burgesses, he 
| gave himself to never dying fame, and spoke those 
memorable words, that may not die while truth 
|and justice have a home on earth. Scarce fifty 
years! yet what vast changes have ensued! what 
revolutions, great as the one he planned, have pol- 
ished down the roughness of the land to which he 
|was a father! It wasa wilderness of mind—beau- 





| 





tiful, it is true; but still a wilderness; with all to, 


become magnifieent in after time; and as such, the 
| prophet eye of that great man surveyed it. It 
| was as our fair universe, while wrapt in darkness, 
|lovely in all but the fair sun-light, and in the trum- 
| pet language that speaks command, he said ‘Let 
there be liberty to gild this wild domain, and it 
will be to us and our children’ a goodly heritage of 
peace and happiness.” Not all the wealth that 
Pyrrhus offered the “stern Roman” to buy him, 
could have caused those fiery tones of patriot in- 
Spiration to abate one jot of their rare heroism— 
not England’s crown caused him to waver in his 
iron resolve to break away the bonds that held in 
vassalage his native land. 


If he could have lived till now—if heaven had 
spared him to behold in fair fruition the tree of li- 
berty, he, first of all men, planted; if, from his 
sleep of years, he could return to tread again the 
soil he dared to vindicate the freedom of; what 
would he see to gladden him, and prove the glori- 
ous issue of his toils? Where there were thirteen 
feeble colonies defenceless almost, riding on the 
doubtful sea of hazardous experiment, he would now 
see twice that number of young empires, bound, 
as he wished them, in the embrace of amicable 
union, all moving on to eminence; not fearing all 
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the foes that dare array against them, nor dreading 
aught, so long as mutually attached. He would 
behold the wilderness giving forth cities to receive 
the prodacts of illimitable plains, and millions 
scattering over the fields where trod the armies of 
the British King. ‘The laws he reverenced made 
erfect by a Marshall and a Story, and his own 
Pisinia as ever the nursery of statesmen. He 
might hear the loud acclaim of many thousands 
clamoring to be admitted to a full voice in the 
councils of the nation, from those far distant ter- 
ritories, Iowa and Wisconsin, and listen to the 
song of the American freeman, as his foot is on 
the Rocky Mountains, scaling its western side, 
with a view to the peopling of the valley of the 
fertile Columbia, and the erecting of patriot 
homesteads on the shores of the Pacific Ocean.| 
And this is the consummation of the patriot, aye, | 
God-like exclamation, which poured from his lips 
more than fifty years since—Give me liberty, or 

ive me death.” 

Great and wonderful man! we know not which 
most to admire, the contempt of danger which led 
you to despise the lures or the menaces of the 
British monarch, or the lofty eloquence in which} 
you hurled your scorn at his power, through his 
quaking minions. We know not how to appreci- 
ate the musing dreams that characterized, said 
to have been wasted in indolent and meaningless 
reveries, when we find thee, a giant in council, 
using language that wore the garb of inspiration, 
and espousing the cause of liberty; although the 
Goddess was in peril, and danter stamped her 
cause as almost hopeless. Who may know what 
were the elements of thy days, spent away from_ 
the haunts of man, in the bosom of the deep, | 
wild woods? Perhaps, even then, thy spirit was 
holding communion with thy country’s Genius, | 
and drinking in the principles and precepts of pa- 
trictism, so brilliantly to be developed in after 
years! For, who that follows thee from the haunts 
of idle reverie, to the halls of legislation, or notes 
thy after efforts to form a salutary code of Jaws for, 
the Old Dominion, can believe that these brilliant 
ebullitions were the mere results of circumstances 
acting upon a sanguinary temperament, and lash- 
ing it into energy? Rather let us construe it, that 








the spell had been mysteriously weaving, and 
and the giant 


“the floods came, and the rains fell,” 
intellect of a great master, put into harmonious 
proportion the fabric of thought and eloquence, 
that Faney had woven, and Hope bade him pre- 
pare. 


Gentlemen, if an all-conclusive argument in fa-' 


vor of what I have urged was wanting, I would 
simply refer you to the Life of Patrick Henry, as 
evidence beyond cavil or denial. If there ever 


was a man in whom was embodied proof, that in-. 


tellec’ is greater than the sword, and more power- 
ful than gold, it was Patrick Henry; for his elo- 
quence could stir the laggard blood im the heart of 
the craven, and cause even the traitor to draw the 
patriot sword in the cause of his native land. 

You could have paid your intellectual efforts no 
higher compliment than you have done, in giving, 
your Institute his name, and in thus, with literary | 
honors, celebrating the anniversary of his birth. 
We honor ourselves, while thus paying the tribute 
of living desire for forensic fame, to the memories | 
of the illustrious dead. And, in concluding, 1] 
Would add, that it is subject matter for rejoicing, 
tosee the youth of our country turning aside from | 
the contemplation of military actions, to hang the 
Wreath of fond remembrance on the urn of intel- 
lectual achievment. It is evidence conclusive of 
the character of your aspirations, and establishes, 
atleast in my mind, that you know how to dis- 
‘mguish between the gaudy glory of the camp and 
the solid wisdom of the cabinet. It proves that 
you believe with me in regard to such bright spir- 
i's as Patrick Henry, that 


“Even in their ashes glow their wonted fires.” 
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TO A BIRD. 


BY G. B. HOLMES. 


Sing, sing, thou bright warbler, sing sweetly forme, 
And rest thy light form on the branch of my tree: 
It is thy abode in sum and in shower; 

In storm it’s thy castle, in tempest thy tower. 


Thy brood nestle in it—they love its bright shade; 

And my grove is much dearer since Nature hath 
made 

A songster like thee, to sing when I sigh, 

To cheer up my gloom, and to gladden my eye. 


I list to those dreams thou art warbling in love, 
Those strains that are borne to heaven above; 
Those strains that are pure as the breeze from the 
lawn, 
And as fresh as the dews of a mid-summer’s 
dawn. 
Pennsylvania College, Gettysburgh, Pa. 





CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
NO. I. 


BY ALLEGHENY, JR. 


Ever since that unfortunate hour, when man, in 
contravention of the laws of God, reached forth 
his hand, plucked the forbidden fruit, and partook 
thereof, becoming thereby an inheriter of an evil 
and corrupt nature, crime, transgression, Vice, and 
immorality, in all their various and diversified 


characters, have existed and prevailed, in active. 


operation, among the descendants of the first great 
transgressor. Scarce had the holy and affectionate 
tie of brotherly love passed the precincts of its 
embryo existence, before a trivial circumstance a- 
rouses to fearful action the dormant anger and latent 
passions of man’s wicked and corrupt nature; and 
Cain went forth to imbrue his hands in the inno- 
cent blood of his brother Abel. Thus early, in 
the blood-stained history of man, have we the 
most lamentable, yet the most conclusive proof, 
that he is in the possession of a corrupt heart, 
ready to prompt him to the most shocking and 
heart-rending deeds of violence and bloodshed. 
Hence, in order to repress and hold in subordina- 
tion the wicked passions of man’s evil nature, to 
check and control his corrupt inclinations, to pre- 
serve the rights guaranteed to society, individually 
and collectively, the institution of civil law was 
found to be absolutely necessary. 

But, in this “sage of reform and improvement,” 
the wisdom and utility of a cardinal principle, in 
this stupendous system, has been attacked and 
condcinned by these radicals and innovaters, who, 
in the plenitude of their fancied wisdom, would 
consign to dark oblivion all those institutions and 
customs which have escaped the exterminating 
hand of time, and came down to us triumphing 
over every opposing obstacle, standing as legiti- 


/mate representatives of the profound wisdom of 


their founders,—their usefulness and beneficial ef- 
fects attested by long and well tried experience. 
In the fulness of their humanity, and the supera- 
bundance of their philanthropy, they have under- 
taken to disannul all restraints, and permit society 
to revert to its original barbarity. ‘Therefore, the 
following considerations are submitted to an intel- 
ligent and candid public, in vindication of the ne- 
cessily and utility of Capital Punishment. 

That the possession of life shall be rendered up 
as a Satisfactory atonement to society, and the 
imperative claims of justice, on the part of him 
who “wilfully, and with malice aforethought,” 
takes the life of a fellow-being, is so self-evident, 
and uniformly assented to, that it appears to be 
the offspring of an instinctive impulse, implanted 
within the breast of man by the Almighty, to 
guide him in the administration of justice, in the 
absence of his revealed will. 


? 





If we search the penal records of all the govern- 
ments for the last four thousand years, whether 
christian or heathen, civilized or barbarous, we 
will find that, with very few exceptions, the indi- 
vidual guilty of so flagrant a violation of the rights 
of man, and of an act so inimical to the tranquility 
of society, has been judged worthy of death by 
the laws; and in consequence thereof, has had to 
expiate for the offence, against the peace and se- 
curity of society, by a surrender of life. Even 
among the undaunted savages who inhabit the 
western wilds of America, murder is punishable 
hy death. And it is a fact worthy of remark, that 
the infliction of this punishment is confined to the 
constituted authorities of governmcnt, and not left 
to the whims and caprice of the multitude, for its 
solemn and monitary execution. r 

But we may be met with the objection, that in 
as much as no individual, acting in his individual 
capacity, or even the multitude, possess the right, 
to inflict this punishment, government cannot, for 
government, being made up of individual rights, 
a concentration or combination of them into one 
grand unit—an effect of an existing cause; cannot, 
in the very nature and tendency of things, trans- 
cend the source of power from which it emanates, 
or derives its existence; either as it regards power 
or duration. Hence, reasoning upon this hypo- 
thesis, the inference is drawn, that individual 
right is the criterion or measure of govermental 
right; or, at least, the latter can never become su- 
perior to the former, in any particular whatever. 
To this conclusicn we demur, for the following’ 
reasons: Ist. We contend that, abstract from hu- 
man enactments, man has unlimited right, save 
only when restricted by revelation, which is the 
only involuntary system assigning limits to the 
rights or moral power of man, In existence; other- 
wise, unless restricted by voluntary concession, 
right and restriction would be obsolete terms; em- 
bodying no conceivable meaning—applicable to 
no object whatever. But it has pleased man, in 
order to better secure his personal /Jiberty, his im- 
mediate and ultimate good, to abridge his rights, 
by conferring or delegating a portion of them into 
other hands. The settled principles, that the ‘*ma- 
jority have a right to rule,” and that an act of the 
minority “has no force,” are dependent for their 
existence upon general consent. The majority, in 
the exercise of this guaranteed or delegated right, 
made it criminal for one man, in a certain sense, 
to kill another, and gave the right to government 
to punish by death the man who is guilty of such 


acrime. Again: ‘.4// power is inherent in the 
people.’ But the people delegated the inherent 


right, to inflict punishment, into other hands; not 
the multitude, as it is but a portion of the people, 
but to the government. Therefore, the absence 
of this right or moral power in individual capaci- 
ties, instead of proving its own existence in the 
government or its constituted authorities. 2dly. 
Aside from the foregoing considerations, we con-~ 
tend that government, in its very organization, 
implies rights superior to those enjoyed in an indi- 
vidual capacity. The objects and end of govern- 
ment are the protection, prosperity, and happiness 
of those under its supervision. No individual has 
a right to declare war against foreign aggression; 
but the government has, through its accredited and 
authorized agent or agents. ‘There are rights that 
have been conceded to the goverfiment by the peo- 
ple when they created it. ‘Therefore, government 
possesses rights superior to individual rights. But 
the truth of the doctrine for which we contend, is 
clearly and distinctly admitted by our opponents, 
when they propose imprisonment in lieu of capital 
punishment, for no individual, unless officially, has 
the right to immure his fellow man in a dismal 
dungeon, as a punishment for a supposed or real 
crime. Thus is this disputed point triumphantly 
settled by their own admission. But we have 
still higher authority to sustain us than all this, 
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The mandate has gone forth from the court of high 
Heaven—“ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed.” Here we have the posi- 
tive and unequivocal declaration of inspiration in 
confirmation of the foregoing position. But, in 
order to escape a direct conflict with Divine reve- 
lation, the opponents of capital punishment con- 
tend, that when Christ, the great renovater of the 
world, made his appearance among mankind, and 
established the new covenant of life, a dispensa- 
tion of better things, that it superseded the neces- 
sity of, and did in reality render null and void, the 
ceremonial law; and that in the abrogation of the 
Mosaic economy, the item just quoted ceased to 
be obligatory upon man. But, in answer to this, 
it is sufficient to say, that this law or penal provi- 
sion was delivered anterior to the promulgation of 
the ceremonial or Mosaic law, and constitutes one 
of the seven Noahic precepts, and no evidence is | 
on record of its abrogation. ‘Two things give it a| 
peculiar and emphatic force. Ist. The language | 
in which it is couched: ‘*Whoso sheddeth man’s | 
blood, by man shall Ais blood be shed;” thus ma-| 
king it obligatory upon society to inflict this pun- | 
ishment; otherwise they frustrate the designs of | 
Heaven. 2dly. The time of itsdelivery. It was | 
at the commencement of a new race of men; the | 
antideluvian world had just been destroyed; the | 
roar of the retiring flood was yet heard echoing at | 
the mountain base; Noah, with his family, had | 
just come forth from the ark, a remnant of a wicked | 
world; the injunction to be‘fruitful, multiply, and | 
replenish the earth,”” had just been given, and, as 
if to prevent the recurrence of those scenes and 
transactions which had caused the Almighty to 
repent that he had made man, it was decreed by 
Heaven, that life should be forfeited by him who 
took the life of a fellow mortal; and it still rests 
against the murderer with the same pointed and 
awful force that it did upon the day of its delivery; 
its Author is unchangeable, and it stands as firm 
and immutable as the throne of God; not onlyas a 
prudential enactment, but an indispensable provis- 
ion. Therefore, we say in the language of the 
celebrated Rev. Adam Clarke, that “the law of 
God, and the eternal dictates of reason, say, that if 
one man kill another, the loss of his life is at once 
the highest penalty that he can pay, and an equiva- 
lent for his fences as far as civil society is con- 
cerned.” Here, then, we discover the right of 
government to inflict capital punishment, as dele- 
gated, or more correctly speaking, ifs obligation, 
as imposed by the Sovereign Ruler of the universe. 





ROBERT BURNS. 

The subject of human nature presents to the 
mind of a philanthropist a vast field of useful know- 
ledge, which may be conte nplated, much to the 
edification and instruction of its possessor. Vast 
benefits have accrued to man from a knowledge of 
this subject. It has developed to him what he is, 
what he is susceptible of, what may be gained by 
pursuing the paths of wisdom, and what will be 
the inevitable consequences of a deviation from 
her pleasant ways. It has induced him to reflect 
on man as an active being, to dive into the deep 
recesses of his own soul, in search of the primary 
causes of these actions, and has thus revealed 
truths to the world, which, for many ages, have 
lain dormant among the hidden things of a myste- 
rious Nature. 

That much of it is to be lost by wandering from 
the paths of rectitude, is a matter of daily observ- 
ation. Wesee the effects of vice on every side of 
us; in the ruin of reputation; in the demoralizing 
tendency of gaming; in intemperance, in whose 
train follow the destruction of every thing which 
tends to enhance happiness in life, and to de- 
base the mind, that most glorious and mysteri- 
ous production of Omnipotence. The last men- 
tioned evil was Burns’ besetting sin. 





powers of mind with which a beneficent Creator 
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The early history of Burns is fraught with no- 
thing that would tend to spread abroad his fame. 
He was the son of one of Scotland’s hardy peas- 
ants. The early part of his life was spent in ra- 
ral pursuits, inhaling the pure atmosphere of his 
native hills; looking, no doubt, to the future with 
as bright expectations, and as fond hopes, as any 
under similar circumstances. Thus he spent the 
Spring-time of life. At manhood, his prospects 
still seemed as promising as ever, as he entere 
upon the busy scenes of life; like the gallant, but 
devoted vessel, with a pure’sky, puts forth to sea, 





little dreaming of her coming fate. 

At first, he attracted no more attention than any 
of his countrymen of as obscure origin; his repu- 
tation spread not beyond the wave that washed | 
the coast of his native land. But the soul and | 


had endowed him, scorned to be confined within 
the narrow bounds of rural reputation; but darted | 
athwart the poetical horizon like a blazing meteor, | 
which attracted around him numerous admirers and 
flatterers, who (as the custom was in those days,) 
were addicted to carousal and drunkenness, de- 
coyed their unwary and unsuspecting victim into 
their pernicious and ruinous habits, initiating him 
gradually into their scenes of riot and debauchery, 
until at last, he was so firmly bound by the unre- 
lenting fetters of sin, that in vain he endeavored to 
extricate himself from their blighting grasp, and 
was forced to drink to the very dregs the bit- 
ter cup of dissipation. 

How lamentable is it to reflect on human na- 
ture thus depraved! On man, so far forgetting his 
high and immortal destiny, as to debase in such a 
manner the immortal soul! As far as respects 
Burns, his case deserves the unfeigned sympathy 
of an intelligent and enlightened community. His 
heart wanted none of those qualities which were 
necessary to enable him to fulfil the requirements 
of the law of God. His intellect profound, en- 
dowed with the prerequisites for a thorough culti- 
vation, for the attainment of an eminent station as 
a scholar and a statesman; and upon the whole, 
possessed of a mind of the fairest mould. His 
heart, like a well tuned lyre, ever ready to respond 
to the touch of sympathy; he had a tear for others’ 
woes, and was moved with pity at the contempla- 
tion of human misery. 

Yes, his intellect and sensibilities were not the 
cause of his wandering from the paths of virtue. 
But the will, too often the arbiter of the dictates of 
conscience, led him aside from the course pursued 
by his better judgment; the desire of sensual grati- 
fication, so predominated over his reason, that he 
rushed madly, though not without a clear concep- 
tion of the consequences, into dissipation and deep 
degradation, which blighted his hopes, and depri- 
ved his mind of that calmness and enjoyment 
which otherwise he might have so happily pos- 
sessed. 

How beautifully and sadly does he lament in 
his ode, “In View of Death,” the perversion and 
irresistable influence of his will: 


Fain would I say, ‘Forgive my fon! offence!’ 
Fain promise n-ver more to disobey; 
But should my Author health again dispense, 
Again I might desert fair virtue’s way; 
° Again in folly’s path mig t go astray; 
Again exait the brute and sink the man; 
Then how shal! [tor heavenly mercy pray, 
Who act so counter heaveniy mrecy’s plan? 
Who sin so oft have moura’d, yet to temptation ran?” 


Well did he know the consequences of his way- 
ward course, and gladly would he have resolved 
to pursue a better one in future, if spared, But 
aware of the irresistable influence of his passions, 
he feared to promise a reformation, lest the dic- 
tates of reason should again be set at naught, and | 
he return to the deep degradation of his former | 
life, over which he so sincerely lamented. 

Such was Roserr Burns. Here we may see 
the necessity of exciting untiring vigilance over 





ourselves, and over the promptings of a restless 
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inclination. Let his sad fate be a warning to all, 
to avoid the alluring paths of vice, and to resist the 
first temptation, which, if yielded to, may plunge 
them into that condition which caused the bitter 
mourning of Burns. Let those who may attract 
the attention of the world, on account of any intel- 
lectual superiority, take warning from his exam- 
ple; let them look well to his pitiable end, lest 
they, like him, should at last slumber in the ine- 
briate’s grave. C. ALLEGHENY. 








“FREW INSTITUTE,” 
OF ELIZABETH BOROUGH. 

Mr. Eprror:—Pittsburgh may be justly praised 
for her literary societies. ‘The **Wirt,*’ .*Philo- 
logical,’’ and other institytions, designed to pro- 
mote knowledge among the young men of the 
city, stand among the highest in our country, and 
give acharacter for erudition not surpassed, and 
perhaps not equalled, by any city of the same pop- 
ulation in the Union. 

But Iam happy to find that the desire for im- 
provement is not confined to the city. The little 
borough of Elizabeth, in our county, has a small] 
society,—formed, I understand, last winter, with 
the title of “Frew Institute,’ in compliment to 
Samve Frew, Esq., a member of the Pittsburgh. 
Bar,—a gentleman whose virtues are highly es- 
teemed by the citizens of the borough. 

On the 5th of last month, (July,) the society 
celebrated the anniversary of our national inde- 
pendence, in the Methodist Church, by reading the 
*‘Declaration,”’ an original essay on the proper ob- 
servance of our National Jubilee, and an oration. 
The performances were highly creditable to the 
gentlemen.to whom the various parts were assign- 
ed; and, considering the humble pretensions of the 
society, far surpassed the expectations of the nu- 
merous audience. All were pleased, as well with 
the exercises, as with the rational manner of spend- 
ing the day—a day too often devoted to licentious- 
ness and profanity. 

Long may the “Frew Institute” flourish; and 
we give its members our warmest wishes for suc- 
cess in their landable enterprise. ‘Though not 
possessing the advantages of large libraries, and 
the counsels of learned men to aid them, yet they 
can bring to their aid vigorous intellects and a 
strong desire for mental improvement. These 
will, in a measure, suffice to effect the purposes 
of their organization; and we hope that the efforts 
of its members may provoke a generous emulation 
ainong others to acquire knowledge. 

A HEARER, 


ACROSTIC. 
TO J. M. 


AN 
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*Mid grief and affliction although I do roam, 

Reflection still points to a happier home,— 

In which ne’er shall enter oppression nor pain, 

Or sighing or sorrow torment me again. 

How sweet to reflect, when with care I’m oppress’d, 

’Neath the wings of a Saviour there still is a rest! 

May this hope cheer me up, may this promise 
that’s given, 

Calm my spirit, and point out my passage towards 
Heaven. 

Down life’s rugged stream my frail bark will I 
steer, 

O’er shallows and rocks, to a home that is near; 

Nor tremble, though round me the dread billows 
roll; 

Oh, no! they shall never discourage my soul. 

Unwearied through life I will pass, since my Go 

Guides my footsteps still on to that happy abode. 

His hand shall support me, when friends shall 
forget, 

’Mid sorrow, till life’s gloomy sun shall have set, 

Elizabeth, July, 1841. 
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PITTSBU RGH, “AUGUST, 1841. 


Guxceat Mowroomeny —At the mits era in 
the calendar of time, in a land like ours, where 
such a marked degeneracy from the position and 
principles of those who have but just winged 
their way from the varied scenes and turmoil of 
earth, is already plainly visible to the mind of ev- 
ery scrutinizing observer of the business and the 
passing scenes of life, where and when men even 
now pursue the tempting and insidious course of 
self-pecuniary interest, seemingly regardless of 
the prosperity of all others, and the ascendancy of 
those great principles which have, and should ever 
retain, the predominance in the public acts, the 
councils, and government of a nation, proclaiming 
itself the ark and nursery of freedom and justice. 
Where the wily, despicable demagogue, disorgani- 
zes and destroys, by lighting the flame, and scat- 


tering the fire-brands of discord, until faction war- 


ring with faction, threatens the subversion of their 
own and the dearest rights of freedom. At such 
atime, and under such circumstances, it is pecu- 
liarly gratifying to us to revert to the history of the 
period of the men who, casting aside the glittering, 
but seductive and ruinous ties and panoply of sor- 
did interest, embarked in the noble cause of free- 
dom and their country, in the most disheartening 
era of its political chronology. Great as is the 
number of the remarkable and distinguished men 
of that epoch; numerous as may be the luminaries 
which emblazon the escutcheon of our beloved 
Columbia, none appear more conspicuous in his 
brief trying, but glorious career, than RicHarp 
Monrcomery. When preferment and honors seem 
only to have awaited the exertion of his talents 
and courage in the land of his birth, he left all for 
a residence in our infant colonies. If ambition de- 
termined the choice, it was the ambition to assist 


an oppressed people, in the fearless assertion of 


their rights; a desire to wield the practiced sword 
in defence of injured rights and universal freedom. 
Appointed a brigadier general in the first regular 
selection made by Congress, and chosen for that 
most arduous undertaking, the subjugation of the 
Canadas; the fall of St. Johns and the surrender 
of Montreal, may be regarded as brilliant exam- 
ples of his consummate generalship: while his 
heroic attempt at the subjugation of Quebec em- 
phatically attests the strength and extent of his 
devotion to the cause and principles of his adopted 
country. In a different cause, and under circum- 
stances of a different character, motives other than 
those of a heart-felt devotion to the colonial cause, 
and a fixed determination to enable her to assume 
a proper place among the independent nations of 
the earth, might have prompted men of a peculiar 
temperament and character, to almost superhuman 
exertion in the attainment of their eager wishes. 
Such was not, could not have been the case with 
Montgomery. ‘The united fortifications of nature 
and art stood before him, and with scarcely more 
than a corporal’s guard of undisciplined freemen, 


and in the midst of a Canadian winter, he resolved | less resources which such a country, such a conti- 
on an attempt, in which, says a historian, ‘“suc-| nent, properly managed, would beexpected to yield 
cess was barely possible, and despair seemed tri-| to the congregated wealth of the world. From 
umphant over hope.” Maine to Florida, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
Unfortunately for our arms at that period, he | we are as but one great and mighty nation. The 
was not successful, but fell one of the earliest | eyes of all the world are already upon us, anxiously 
martyrs to the cause, which, though often slightly |.waiting the result of our “*Experiment.”’ - Should 
checked, was ultimately crowned with victory by we still float triumphantly, and become what is 
the capitulation at Yorktown, through the instru- | now very reasonable to expect we may yet attain, 
mentality of France and Lafayette. He failed, | what a wondrous spectacle will we not exhibit to 
but failed only because no human power, with| the oppressed and deluded people of the “Old 
such inadequate means, could hope to accomplish | World!”” Who can measure the extent of the in- 
the undertaking without the direct assistance of an | fluence which such a vast population of freemen 
agency co-equal to Divine. ‘Fewmen,’’ says the | can wield for the general freedom of the world? 
same author, ‘have fallen in battle so much regret- | Who can estimate the force of public opinion con- 
ted by both sides, as General Montgomery. He | centrated upon any single measure in such an ex- 
had engaged in the American cause from princi-| tensive and densely populated region? To judge 
ple; and left the enjoyment of an easy fortune in| by the present state and aspect of affairs in the 
Ireland, and the highest domestic happiness, to| Old World, the day is undoubtedly not very dis- 
take an active share in the dangers and fatigues of | tant, when our country will be called upon to fur- 
a war, instituted to defend a community of which | nish her Montgomerys and Lafayettes for the bat- 
he was only an adopted member.” Such is the | tle fields of Europe—the emancipation of an en- 
tribute of the historian, and such the well merited | tire continent fram the almost consecrated thraldom 
eulogium awarded to the men whose name is in- | of ages. Then will the castles and battlements of 
scribed on the brightest page of our country’s an- | tyranny fall with the ease of the Kremlin and the 
nals, and will be associated and revered with those | Bastile. The mercenary hordes of despotism will 
of the dauntless soldiers of our revolution, as | vanish before the onward march of the phalanx of 
long as the proud Union to which their toils and | freedom; every vestige of past misrule will be ob- 
sufferings gave birth, shall exist, and be numbered | literated; the elective magistrate will assume the 
among the free governments of Christendom. place once occupied by that thing of earth, deno- 
Would that such men as graced the scenes of | nominated royalty; the jewelled tiara will vanish, 
that ever memorable struggle, could now be found | and be only used to adorn the triumphal car of the 
to fill the ranks, and wield the sword in defence | victors; peace and plenty will then reign through- 
ofour country’s honor and independence, and the | out Christendom; equality, justice, and freedom, 
halls of our state and national councils again re-| will mark the political history of all earth; and 
echo with the voices of our Hancocks, Jeffersons, | mankind can then unite and embrace each other, 
and Henrys. But, alas! we must acknowledge, | as did the patriarchal race of old—members of the 
with all due deference to the skill and talents of | same great family, and endeared and united to 
our cornstalk colonels and grog-shop Ciceros, that | each other by the three great ties of interest, friend- 
the spirit which animated their ardent bosoms, and | ship, and religion. Are we indulging in the uto- 
urged them on to a final triumph, must have fled | pian alone? or is there any reasonable hope of a 
with extinction of the vital spark, which num-| future reality?’ There is. Would that the accom- 
bered them among the remembrances of the past. | plishment were near at hand, and that we might 
Truly we have fearfully waned, and long will it | indulge a long, lingering look upon the changes 
be before the same flame shall glow in the breasts | of life, earth, and man, ere the star of our destiny 
of our people, and the same unconquerable spirit | shall fade away, and ourselves be numbered among 


enliven the discussions of our faction fighting | the clods of the valley—thethingsthat were. 1. 
councils. Still, it is pleasant and proper to often 


recur to these fond and cheering recollections of 
the departed; and while we offer our tribute of in- 
cense to their memories, lament over the altered 
condition of our people, and resolve, if possible, 
at the proper time, to imitate their disinterested 
and noble course, should our country call us to the 
discharge of the task. 

Were all our councils but purged of the drones 
and demagogues who have so long infested them, 
and mien of unsullied characters, men of talents, 
and men of patriotic sentiments and impulses, cho- 
sen to succeed them, we might soon again indulge 
the hope that it would again be what it was of 
yore. Then the patriot might exult, and the eye 





“CRITICISM” CRITICISED.—Although we have 
this month given publicity in our columns, to a 
communication under the head of “Criticism,” 
which severely censures “The Pleasures of Home 
and other Poems, by 3. Wasuincron Morton;” yet 
we greatly differ, in opinion, from our correspond- 
ent. In such instances as the present one, we are 
always willing to give aninsertion to both sides of 
a question, So as to arrive at just conclusions, but 
invariably will think for ourselves. Having given 
in our last a favorable notice of the late publica- 
tion now in dispute, we ourselves claim the privi- 
lege of replying to our correspondent's article. 
And to do this with correctness, we should care- 
of the sage and the savan would beam with un | fully peruse his remarks, and condense his objec- 
wonted energy as he would glance over the diver- | tions to as plain and as pointed a compass as pos~ 





sified fields of science, and ponder over the end- | sible. 
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For this purpose, we have given the criticism a 
eareful examination, and are unable to find a sin- 
gle special objection to the poems criticised. We 
wish not to say, no objections can be made to them; 
(for doubtless they abound with many imperfec- 
tions of youth and inexperience;) but we have only 
to do with the criticism; and cannot, init, find any 
particular faults exposed in the writings of Mr. 
Morton. 

When one individual takes upon himself tc 
censure the productions of another, he should be 
careful to lay down such objections to the work, 
well accompanied with evidence, as will justify the 
critic in the part he proposes to perform. General, 
ambiguous denunciation will never succeed in con- 
vineing a reasonable mind that such and such is 
precisely the case; but something definite and ar- 
gumentative is required. Our critic states nothing 
that is fairly laid down and firmly established by 
examples, throughout his whole article; but entire- 
ly uses scandalous vituperation against all poetry 
in general; even such poetry as has been written 
by Whittier, Burleigh, Aikenside, Campbell, and 
Rogers. This, my dear Mr. Critic, will never do. 
Iam afraid that you yourself may “yet have to 
learn of the world its matter of fact styles of criti» 
cism,”’ before you attempt another such task. If the 
poetry of these celebrated authors do not possess 
an influence over your bachelor heart, it deserves not 
to be wondered at, you should be displeased with 
the “Pleasures of Home and Other Poems.” 

Mr. Critic appears to be a bachelor in reality, 
and from principle, too. His practical opposition 
to the matrimonial bonds of society, seems not to 
be the product of prejudice; but a settled-down 
antipathy to every thing that is tender and en- 
chanting to the heart—no matter whether the 
charms of wedlock or the pleasures of song. He 
objects to every thing that touches the feeling and 
more sensitive chords of the human breast; and 
his mind appears to delight in the world’s *‘unpo- 
etical systems of calculation.” We will not dally 
with the eccentricity of his choice; but leave him 
to enjoy, unmolested, each one of its superior ad- 
vantages. If he prefers this hermitage of the 
heart, why should we prevent him from peaceably 
possessing those fancied pleasures of his, which 
we will not embrace ourselves? Why, then, Mr. 
Critic, when we disturb not your own peculiar en- 
joyments, should you endeavor to molest ours? If 
neither woman nor poetry contain any charms to 
your bachelor heart, you should not be so mali- 
ciously inclined, as wish to deprive them of others. 
Suffer us to correct your error, when you say, 
‘this Pennsylvania section is so prosaic as searce 
to appreciate the emancipatory sighings of a Bur- 
leigh’s verse.”” For, much as we are “attached to 
store and counting-house,” we still have a taste for 
those different charms of life which give occasion- 
al recreation to the mind. 


Mr. Morton need not regard as of much conse- 
quence this passionate vituperation of some crusty, 
envious old hachelor, whose hatred for woman 
visits with denunciations all those who acknow- 


ledge the sway of her charms. In journeying 


through the world, many such crabbed and ill-na- 
tured beings will be met with, “‘whose hand is 
against every man, and every man’s hand against 


him.” M. 


Our Monruty Cuitr-cHat.—We again make 
}our appearance at an unusually late day in the 
month, notwithstanding our exertions otherwise. 
We received plenty of poetry (?) from our corre- 
spondents at an earlier date; but so little of prose 
as to delay until now the publication o1 the Mes- 
SENGER. We have before repeatedly complained 
of this evil, and with a little success; but again 
has it broken out to a greater extent than ever be- 
fore. For mercy’s sake, correspondents, spare us 
this affliction; surely, we have drunk sufficiently 
deep of your cup of poetic wailings, and now we 
implore you to remove the remaining dregs. A 
reasonable supply of good poetry is always accep- 
able; but this superabundance of, in most instan- 
ces, trash, really distracts us. We are not in- 
clined to deal harshly with our correspondents; 
and where they fail to please us in their produc- 
tions, we wish not to sport with their mishap; but 
really, an equal regard for our readers, must com- 
pel us to disappoint them. Most of their poems 
hardly possess a single redeeming quality. The 
whole subject of their song is love! love!! love!!! 
as though their authors were bitten by some mad, 
raving, disappointed lover, and all received the 
hydrophobia. Our subscribers will please bear up 
with the present necessary delay, while we will 
endeavor to amend it in future. 





To Corresponpents.—If ‘*Quiz” had merely | 
enquired ‘for information,” he should have appli- | 


ed at the proper place. 
we dare say he would have found there was “nothing 
wrong,”’ except it was the hastiness of his own 
suspicions. If that alluded to “has never been 
delivered to” him; by a little enquiry, we think, 
of less trouble than writing his communication, he 
would have been relieved of his ‘anxious fears.” 


Circumstances which must have since satisfied | 


him of his error, renders any reply to the spirit of 
his note, unnecessary. 
the other person to whom he alludes, and been told 


by him he wishes not, as he does not deserve, the | 


‘credit’? given him by “Quiz.”’ Give merit, says 
he, only where it is due. 

‘‘Woman’s Love,” by ‘Alfred ;** “*Remem- 
brance,”’ by “Y.;’’ ““Woman’s Love,” by “Juni- 
us;’’? **My Mother,” by “C. H. W.;” “To Caro- 
line,” by “W.;”’ and “Lays,” by ““Nemo;”" have 
been selected from among the mass of our other 
poetical communications, for future consideration. 
‘Lines to Miss Pamela B——,” by “J. J.,” and 
“An Acrostic,” by “G.,” are unavoidably crowd- 
ed out of this number. 
next. 

The Miss G s’ contributions were receiv- 
ed too late for insertion in this number; but will 
appear in our next. 

If *“S. Slick”? would give us the evidence he 
mentions of being in his possession, we would 


"They shall appear in our 








thereafter be his humble debtors. 


And had he have done so, ' 


We have conferred with | 


The formidable array of poetizers who do not 
even find themselves mentioned in our notice to co - 
respondents, may readily surmise the fate of their 
communications;—they have all been rejected. 

wee 
CRITICISM. 





Tue Pieasures oF Home, ano Orner Poems, 
By J. Washington Morton, Pirtssureu: In- 
sram & McCandless. 1 vol. 12mo., pp. 132. 


He who assumes the character of poet, should 
remember that the infliction of rhyme to the tune 
of some 132 pages, is an assumption of no light 
responsibility. Yet who, catching “his eye ina 
fine frenzy rolling,” has sufficient command of its 
functions, to perceive the propriety of first scan- 
ning the phases of society, or to examine coolly 
the relations he sustains to, and the influence he 
is likely to exert upon it? If any have, we hazard 
nothing in asserting Mr. Morton has not; and we 
regret that he has yet fo learn of the world its un- 
poetical systems of calculation, and its matter of 
fact styles of criticism. This age of steam, and of 
synchretic philesophy, we are sorry to say, is, es- 
pecially in this Pennsylvania section, so prosaic, 
as scarce to appreciate the emancipatory sighings 
of a Burleigh’s verse; and moreover, so malivious- 
ly and wilfully attached to store and counting- 
house, as very likely to be entirely unseduced 
by the ‘Pleasures of Home and Other Poems.” 
And this we bewail the more, fearing our author 
has been compelled to publish, 


“Obliged by hunger and request of friends,” 


The former, indeed, might be borne, nay avoided; 
for he who had physical strength enough to sus- 
tain the intellectual throes which must save ac- 
companied the conception and delivery of thes 
poems, need never apprehend the horrors of starva- 
tion, though the philanthropists who publish, and 
the foolish spirits who thoughtlessly read, the verse 
aforesaid, stand in hazardous proximity to such a 





| state; while they attempt, the former to reap food, 
and the latter poetry, from any such /usus nature, 
But the latter motive! who has nerve or capacity 
to resist? Fortunately, we “ourself” are an old 
bachelor, and proverbially friendless;—fortunately, 
we say, not but that our heart is formed for soft- 
ness and the “pleasures of home,”’ but because 
thereby we are possessed of one superlative ad- 
vantage, the want of motive either to poetize or to 
publish, 

Now, what poetry és, is hard to say, and itis 
seldom defined, save negatively. We have heard 
it ealled indeed the ‘eloquence of truth.”” To this 
| test; we submit the following tribute, by that em- 
| press of song, the author’s sister, (for he has lent, 
in fraternal affection, the shadow of his own mighty 
| wing to the fledglings of a sister,) to the empress 
| queen of France:— 

“She sat absorbed in gloomy thought—the fair, 
rhe gifted one, the empress Josephine. 

Her deep biue eye, in its ealm clearness, gazed 
Upon the round full moon, as on she rode, 
In silvery brightness, through the midnight sky, 
Dark robes were thrown around her airy torm, 
| And the rich tresses shaded her pale brow.” 
| Now, that it was maidenly and kind to clothe the 
nakedness of this lady-mother of all the moona- 
struck; as well as to play the part of /e coiffeur to 
her majesty—to wii, the moon—we grant; but we 
doubt the truth of the thing, as after much and 
wearying observation, we have discovered naught 
like it. Neither did we ever hear any one qualify 
to the beauty of Josephine. We assert, however, 
that it is easier to say what it is nof, than what it 
is, and can therefore affirm to thee, intelligen' 
reader, that neither Wordsworth’s 

Tale of Betty Foy 

And her idiot boy, 
nor Morton’s soi-disant poems are poetry. 
wish proof? Listen! 


Do you 
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SONG. 
Ain—“ Araby’s Daughter.” 


I, 
Farewell to thee, soft flowing Conoquenessing— 
Smile on in thy beauty, when I am afar! : 
Andoh! while enjoying my parents’ fond b'essing, 
I'll tell them now lovely thy bright waters are! 
Hereafter, through inany a stormy commotion, 
My spirit may pass: but will ever be true, 
And ne'er wil! forget, with what tender emotion, 
This morning I bid thee a pensive adieu. 


I}. 

Farewell, ye bright faces, that cluster around me, 
Enchanting your smiles, but I cannot delay; 

I must go to the region where fortune hath bound me, 
of ead disappcintment the desolate prey! 

Yet.say wil! ye treasure the hour when we parted, 
With the beautiful Conoquenessing in view? 

And remember the tear that so bitterly started, 
That morn* when I bid you a pensive adieu. 


Now, it argues little for Mr. Morton’s taste as a 


man, how much soever it may as a poet, that he | 


thought so much of the Conoquenessing and its 
waves, while so many bright faces were waving 
enchanting smiles to their melodist; or is hea 
man of some sense, and does he helieve with a 
brother bard,— 
“Their smiles of joy, their tears of wo, 
Are all a flecting show, 
For man’s iliusion given.” 


And yet, we pray thee, judge them not harshly, 
friend Morton; those smiles might have been sin- 
cere: 

You were going away— 

Disappointment’s prey, 
and they may have smiled in mischievous joy— 
the perfidious things! And certain, if you ever 
expect remembrance from their fondness, on the 
word of a bachelor, or for your songs a place on 
their pianos, on that of a man of taste, you will be- 
come 

“Disappointment's prey,” 
indeed. 

But, seriously, our dear Mr. Morton, (for we 
are your friends,) what merit did you suppose your 
soi-disant poems had to attention, when the Pleas- 
ures of Hope, of Memory, and of Imagination, 


are scarce preserving the names of their respective | 


authors, distinct and glorious as is their due, from 
amid the the ignoble crowd of imitators, and hosts 
of moon-struck, frenzy-eyed authors, who deluge 
the world with a trash, which, like your’s, will 
never beread. Do youknow,—in your simplicity, 
perhaps you do not,——that you are committing mor- 
al wrong? We do you the justice to believe, that 
you have talent, if not common sense. Now, how 
much time did you spend in begetting this volume 


of abortions? of time, invaluable and never esti-| 


mated; of time which, if improved in the acquisi- 
tion of sound knowledge, would have brought you 


nearer eternity, with probable honor to yourself, | 


and good to your fellow men? Besides, if you 


-must needs write, why need you flirt with the Mu- | 


ses? Know you, they are foul courtezans, and 
that he who weds one, weds himself to frailty and 
perfidy? Still worse, to use them as mistresses, 
one adds nothing to one’s reputation, and not one 


in teri of them but will in the end play you false. | 
hey have been so prostituted by literary profli-| 
gates, ever since the time of that great seducer of 


their virtue, Wordsworth, that they have lost all 
heart, and only let themselves now for hire. Kven 
Liberty, the wooed of every adorer, is like to ally 
the names of such men as Whittier and Burleigh 
toa shadow, as baseless as their fine spun vagaries; 
and what chance have you?’ We speak in friend- 
liness, and her’s is never the language of flattery; 
you have read Horace—at least you translate from 
him—go and read, and study, and reflect, and act 
upon the epistle ad Pisones, and remember pocla 
nascitur, and your mother never intended you for 


one, or if she did, foully miscarried. This effort of 


yours, indeed, proclaims that you can be made 
something of—make something of yourself, then; 
go study for the ministry, or fit yourself for the 
equally high office of a teacher, and never again 
waste time, nor betray publishers, nor impose, or at- 
tempt to impose, on the public, with your verse. 


In so.doing, you are guilty of wrong to yourself 
and to all your friends. e have let you off easy 
this time, and are even content to say nothing 
about those silly, meaningless lines in reference 
to a certain female seminary, where you are proba- 
bly laughed at. Go, and sin no more, lest a worse 
evil befal thee. 





*Alas! why has not our author dated his verse? This might 
have been penned on the anmiversary morn of Byron’s adieu 
to the Khine—and what a coincidence would that not have 
been! 


FROM OUR TRAVELLING CORRESPONDENT. 


LETTER Il. 
Charleston, & C., Tuly 3d, 1841. 

This city was founded sometime in the early 
| part of 1600, and has all the appearance of an 
| English borough or garrison town. ‘The houses 
are generally covered with tile made of clay, im- 
ported from England. ‘The customs and manners 
of the people are rather hermophraditish than oth- 
erwise—part English, and part American. Some 
of the buildings are an ornament to the city, and 
put up according to the most approved style. The 
houses are not jammed together, as they are in the 
northern cities. I allude especially to the city 
dwellings. There are many buildings now stand- 
| ing (and they are of the most valuable and credit- 
| able) that date some fifty or sixty years before the 
| Revolution. Among them are, the Planters’ Ho- 
| tel, St. Michael’s, and the Unitarian Churches; the 
| latter of which was used. by the British, after the 
capture of the city by Sir H. Clinton, as a store 
house. The city stands at the confluence of the 
Ashley and the Cooper rivers, and is protected by 
four forts. In coming up the bay, we passed 
along the same channel where Sir Henry Clinton 
and his fleet rode at the storming of Forts Moul- 
trie and Pinckney, at the taking of Charleston.— 
Had the news of Admiral D’Estang’s arrival been 
known one day sooner, the city would have been 
‘saved, and much suffering avoided. The forts, 

with the Battery, form pleasant retreats for the 
| citizens in the warm summer months. The re- 
| mains of the brave and heroic Oceola were depo- 
| sited in Fort Moultrie; but the rapacity of the 
young medical students bribed their janiter, or 

some other jackall, to invade the sanctity of his 
'charnel house; and his remains now probably do 
/not remain any where. This, however, is merely 
traditional. 
| Charleston has a population of some 32,000; 
one half of which are Africans. ‘The slave popu- 
lation do not seem to do any thing like steady la- 
bor. In faet, the negroes are a curse, free or not 
free, to the American people—they prevent enter- 
prise. The whole white population are raised up 
in indolence; and not having steady or regular em- 
ployment, is the cause of so much Bowie knive- 
ing and duelling,—and this is what is called chi- 
valry. There is acity library, containing a large 
number of volumes; and a free Apprentices’ Hall, 
with a Museum and Library, and a Lecture Room. 
The lectures have been attended and listened to 
with interest, and the success, so far, reflects cre- 
dit upon its projectors, patrons, and friends. In 
fact, altogether, Charleston is a beautiful and 
pleasant city. 

It is really astonishing to see what destruction 
of property, and adversity, this city has suffered 
from fires. On the 5th of Jannary, 1778, a fire 
occurred which nearly destroyed half of Charles- 
ton. . Notwithstanding the then war of the Revo- 
lution, with a cruel and relentless mother, it soon 
rose like the Pheenix from its ashes, not by ma- 
gic, however, but like that fabulous bird, by a 
principle of self-renovation. The Charleston Li- 
brary containing 600 volumes, was destroyed, ex- 
cept 185. There was another fire in 1798, and a 
tremendous one in 1810, which devastated a large 
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portion of the city, and was accompanied with 





much suffering and loss. One more on December 
24th, 1825, which destroyed 30 or 40 buildings; 
one on February 6th, 1826, which consumed about 
the same amount; and one on February 15th, 1835, 
destroyed 60 or 70. buildings, among which was 
St. Philip’s Church, erected in 1690, though the 
location it had, when burnt, dated from 1710. It 
was the first house of worship erected in this city, 
and probably inthe State. Another fire occurred 
June 6th, 1835, which destroyed 400 houses. This 
was the most serious and afflictive conflagration 
they had ever experienced. A still larger one took 
er April 27th, 1838, which consumed 1050 
uildings, covering an area of 145 acres, and de- 
stroying property to the amount of $3,000,000. 
Among the houses burned were some of the most 
stately edifices, the pride and ornament of the city. 
Another fire occurred May 2nd, 1841, destroying 
property to the amount of 180, or 190,000 dollars. 
Certainly, Cxarleston has been a devoted city; 
and yet, like the fabled liver of Prometheus, it is 
rebuilt as fast as it is burned, and in a far better 
style. Charleston carries on aheavy domestic and 
foreign commerce. The Medical College, and 
the College of Charleston, are in quite a prosper- 
ous state, and they each possess an able and judi- 
cious faculty. This city can boast of her Pinck- 
neys, Rutledges, Moultries, Legares, Laurenses, 
Draytons, Middletons, and others, who figured 
conspicuously, from the “days that tried men’s 
souls,”’ to the present. J. M. Cc. 








THE PRIEST’S THREE OFFICES. 


J. M. E. 

There stood before the altar a lovely pair. The 
one, a youth of noble form, just merging into man- 
hood; with buoyant step, majestic mien, and whose 
sparkling eye bespoke the deep-toned feelings of 
his soul, 

The other, a blushing maid, with mild blue 
eye and crimson cheek, and auburn ringlets curl- 
ing on her polished neck, and o’er whose head the 
gentle wind of eighteen summers scarce had pass- 
ed. They pledged their love, they told their vows, 
and with a ring, that symbol of unending friend- 
ship, sealed the marriage contract. And the good 
priest did join their hands, and said, ‘The twain 


are one; I pronounce you man and wife.” 
ao * ~ * * * a 


BY 


* * 

Time rolled on. Again they stood before the 
altar; this time as parents. Within the mother’s 
fond embrace, a darling infant lay, and clapped 
its tiny hands and smiled. Up to the baptismal 
font the little innocent is brought, arrayed in spot- 
less white, fit emblem of that ordinance, which, 
when performed, should purify the soul, and wipe 
out every stain. ‘The priest then took the water, 
laid on with holy hands, and said, “Jn God, the 
Father’s name, Mary, I ihee baptize.” 
* * * * * * * ” * 

Years have gone by; and time, alas! has brought 
a saddening change. Those merry voices that 
but yesterday re-echoed through those halls are 
hushed, and in their stead is heard the voice of la- 
mentation. Forth comes the mourner. A lone 
one! A widow! O! what grief like hers? Her 
husband, the idol of her soul, is gone! He whom 
she took as her protector, and for whose sake she 
would have given herself a willing sacrifice, is 
now no more. Alas! no hope is left for her, save 
in that little daughter, whose gushing tears flow 
out with her’s, as they mourn the husband and the 
father. 

And there the priest, a messenger of mercy, 
points to the “*widow’s friend,” and bids her seek 
in God her only consolation; and urging her to 
trust in him, exclaims, “7'he Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken sway; blessed be the name. of the 
Lord.” 
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MOONLIGHT. 


BY SNOW-DROP. 


———" Musing Memory dwells on former days.”—[White. 


“The tints that glow 
But tell of days in goodness spent.” 


There was a soothing sweetness in the hour; 

Day had retired, and night usurped the sway, 
The moon shone out in all her magic power, 

And lulled our fears, and wiled our cares away! 


*T was then, on fancy’s wing, ’mid stars careering, 
We sped along, our fairy sails unfurled,— 
And angels clad in brilliancy, appearing 
To guide us to a distant, better world! 


*Twas then sweet thoughts of other days came 
o’er us, 
E’en like the shadow of a long lost dream; 
And memory brought in bright array before us, 
Scenes pure and lovely as they er’st did seem! 


The fairy plans—the hopes—the childish fears,— 
The warmth of heart—the glowing friendships 
given, : 
Through the dark vistas of revolving years, 
Came like a transient insight into heaven! 


Hail, sacred hour! I love thy tranquil reign— 
I court the quiet thy soft influence lends! 
My care-worn heart is eased of half its pain, 
At thoughts of early love, and leng lost friends! 


-) : , ; == ‘ . 
Come again, sweet, tranquil hour'—infuse my | do angels, bending from the portals of thy glory, 


breast 
With a soothing portion of thy holy calm; 
Hush the wild tumults that disturb my rest; 


Thine’s alone the power—thy influence is the | 


balm! 





MIDNIGHT ON THE OCEAN. 
ALLEGHENY. 

{ have heard strange tales of the deep. They 
say, that when all on earth is hushed in sleep’s 
oblivion, mermaids and water-nymphs arise from 
ocean’s coral bed, and dance by moonlight, hold- 
ing midnight revels there; and when, from pole to 
pole, there’s not a breeze or billow on the water, 
marine gods suddenly shoot up from ocean’s bo- 
som, and contend fearfully for empire! Then the 
hapless bark, if perchance any float that way, is 
overwhelmed and sunk beneath the waves. How- 
ever this be: of the time [ would speak, the sun 


BY L. 


had long since drawn his last ray home, and nota | 


gleam was there (for the moon was dark these 
ew evenings) to light this midnight on the ocean. 
Far, far away, upon the mair, a single ship held 
her course for the East Indies. With: canvass 
spread *before the wind, which not half filled her 
shrouds, she slowly groped her way—an isolated 
thing! Beneath, around her, lay a vast unknown 
expanse of water! Above was Spread the canopy 
of the heavens, o’ershadowed now with heavy 
clouds. Presumptuous man! how dare you ven- 
tire on the pathless sea alone? “It were better 
sure that some good sail or two should bear you 
company. Then, in the silent vigils of the night, 
you need not gaze forever on that eternal waste, 
where nothing may be seen, yet every thing; (for 
fancy cannot slumber here;) but hold communion 
with thy fellow wanderer o’er the sea; and know, 
and feel, that other beings than monsters of the 
deep are near you. This ship I told you of was a 
merchantman. She bore some fifteen men, her 
crew, and one lone passenger. He, an invalid 
from France, had sought the sea, wishing to be 
cured of a disease, and also having some certain 
papers relating to a colony in New Holland, which 
he must deliver there. 


gone below, but still he lingered at the vessel’s | 
prow, and would not leave the deck. He thought | 
of that dear land beyond the waves that gave him | 
birth; that father, too, and mother; ‘and my fond 
sister is now, perhaps, invoking heaven in my be- 
half; or may be, (oh, God forbid!) that racked with 
pain, in agonized, convulsive sobs, she calls on 
angels to protect me, and cries, ‘We meet in Hea- 
ven! farewell, farewell, till then!’ O! could he 
pierce the gloom of ocean’s night, and across the 
trackless element, view those sunny shores! Oft 
he turned and gazed upon the west, to see his 
home, or to look that way; for nature’s instinct 
taught him this, as it would youorme. ‘Cap- 
tain, how far to the Indies?” he eried. ‘Three | 
thousand miles of ocean’s blue roll betwixt us and 
Asia’s islands,” was the answer. Now he sought 
his own bosom again. **What is it? I look around 
me and beneath, yet nothing see but one dark 
chaos. O, yes! I think I see a bottomless gulf! a 
liquid world! blacker than the shades of hell! 
where, if you sink down, down, down, the myste- 
rious descent, for ages you may fall, for there is no 
landing place, when once you get beneath these 
waves. How long, O wondrous deep! since thy 
first wave rolled o’er its bed? Since creation first 
chimed in harmony with the notes of time, thyself 
hast rocked from shore to shore, and pole to pole, 
in awful mockery of thy God. What ages have 
gone by, that thou wert never visited by man? 
How wert thou then? Naught save the deep re- 
sponse of thy own murmurings, and fearful groan 





The second watch had! 


of thine own monsters broke over thee! Great 
God! is this the broad pavilion of thy spirits? Here 


hold mysterious converse at this solemn hour? 
Thou, O Ocean! art boundless as infinity. Who 
dare trace thee round the globe? Roll on! roll on, | 
forever! and shake thy proud mane eternally at 
yon little earth that girts thee round.’”’ Thus mused 


| the foreigner, as he sat pondering over the deep; | 


| when lo! what he thought the deep-mouthed can- 
'non’s voice, came booming o’er the sea! Where! 
‘oh! where is the tongue can tell the emotions of 


| this moment? Midnight gloom hung awfully over | 


this shoalless sea—all around had been silent as 
the grave. Two thousand miles they had wan- 
dered on alone, and now this sound upon the ocean, 
when sure no human thing was within a six weeks’ 
journey; but soon a roar, that, had a thousand 
worlds burst on their heads, would not have been 
half so terrible, sunk upon their ears. One sheet 


of flame danced up the east and west, till meeting | 
in a fiery billow in the zenith, all creation seemed | 


in a glow. 

“All hands on deck!’ (the captain’s voice.) 
\“Mount aloft, and furl the sails! Helmsman! 
| tack about, and lie before the wind!”’ 


| Onward, through the foaming spray, she drove, 
like a phantom of the ocean. When, since first 
time’s trump was tolled, was there an hour like 
this? Hark! those spirits whispering in the wind, 
calling together the heralds of destruction, that 
soon the last thunder of heaven’s artillery may 
sink this frail bark, in that deep, deep world be- 
neath it. Murky clouds gathered thick and fast, 
and in huge masses piled high up in heaven! 
Towering still o’er these, that light winding mist, 
which always accompanies a furious gale, twists 
and curls riding swiftly on the wind! On! on! the 
awful volume moves, while thunder responding to 
thunder, bursts in the ethereal vault, and forked 
lightnings play round and round those shrivelled 
masts; and mighty ocean, calling up her forces 
from farthest bourns of her great reservoir, gave 
utterance to a groan so deep, so tremendous and 
awful, that heaven heard it, and angels looked up- 
on the scene and wept. 


That groan was the ship’s feneral dirge— 
She sunk at midnight on the ocean. 


Megapvituie, Aueust, 1841. 





POWER OF MUSIC. 


How enchanting are the soft strains of music, 
when retiring from the busy scenes of life, and in 
the hours of solitude to free our minds from every 
worldly care! 
a populous city ceases to fall upon the ear, and a 
death-like stillness reigns around, then its full 
swelling notes wafted along on the transporting 
breeze, gives wings to our aspiring souls, and 
soaring aloft, we no longer remember our many 
sorrows. 
mankind. ‘The proud potentate, who sits on his 
mighty throne, administering justice with stern 
dignity, to friend and foe; princes to whom the de- 
pendent bow with humiliation and reverence; and 
the humble peasant, whose simple cottage is sur- 
rounded by the richest and most lovely gifts of na- 
ture; all resort for consolation to the rich fountains 
of music, when justly chastised by the guiding 
hand of Providence, When joy and mirth sits 
enthroned, and happiness reigns without a rival, 
its voluptuous swell, rising spontaneously from 
every tongue,.carries additional sensation to every 
breast. ‘The fond mother calms the agonizing 
cries of her tender infant, causing it to rest, em- 
braced sweetly by the arms of slumber, when in 
solemn strains she chants her favorite song. 


The child of liberty, who was never born to be 
bound in the galling chains of slavery, whose bo- 
som ever burns with enthusiasm, gives vent to 
those lofty feelings which human language fails to 
describe, by breathing forth the heart-cheering 
songs of freedom. When arranged in the clgse 
columns of war, and every heart beats hard and 
quick with apprehension, then strikes forth with 
mighty force the martial bands, and terror soon 
flies far away from the extended ranks of battle. 
It inspires courage in the warrior which was to 

him before unknown. The exile who views no 
more the green fields and cottage where dwell hap- 
py parents and children, as he roams unknown 
and unpitied over mountains and through valleys; 
when he sings the beld ballad which so charmed 
in his youth; unconscious of a change, he is trans- 
ported along over seas and deserts to his parental 
| home. When Switzerland’s bold sons are called 
to the field, and in far distant lands to be revenged 
for often repeated wrongs on an inveterate enemy; 
and after a protracted absence from every darling 
object, then with the elees that have ever resound- 
ed on their loved native hills, that sad melancholy 
which had settled on the brow quickly disappears; 
and the downeast eye again gleams with fond am 
| ticipation. 
| Musie has been a prevailing propensity ever 
| Since the sun and moon have held their conspicu- 
ous Stations in the decorated heavens, and man to 
hold undisputed sway on this wide-spread globe. 
| Its uncontrollable power has long since been re- 
corded on the pages of fable. The immortal Lyra 
| still shines with its original lustre amid the starry 
| hosts, as a monument to tell this generation the 
sad story of Orpheus and Eurydice. Struck with 
| astonishment, the wild beasts leave their hauntsin 
the desert, and draw around te hear the rapturous 
songs of the unhappy bard. Mountains and for- 
| ests witness the affecting scene with profound si- 
| lence and admiration. Rapid rivers and roaring 
cataracts, inflyenced by an impulse so universal, 
, Stand amazed and speechless, as the illustrious 
| hero disappears from their view, still pursuing the 
dear object of his heart down to the infernal re- 
gions. 


Nor is it confined to the humanrace alone. All 
nature, both animate and inanimate, conspire to- 
gether by mutual cansent, to make every hill and 
valley reverberate with harmonious sounds. Une 
numbered sparrows fill the woody plain with their 
melody; and even the passing breeze brings music 
on its wings. AMZO, 
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When the clamor and confusion of 


It is an efficient balm to all classes of 
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